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_ THOMAS JEFFERSON AND RELIGION. 
BY E. P. POWBLL, 


LookING over the writings and correspondence of 
Thomas Jefferson for other purposes I have so often 
come upon references to religious theories and con- 
victions that I have a thought of the great statesman 
quite as if he were also a distinguished theologian. 
Had he been born in New England it is highly prob- 
able he would have become a preacher—a Channing 
before Channing. It would be much better for read- 
ers of religious books if they would brush aside the 
diluted speculations of a later date, and go to the 
stronger, manlier words found in the writings of Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson. Adams and Jefferson, al- 
though for a short period during the dominance of 
federalism, alienated, renewed the friendship of early 
years ; and their old age was made beautiful by a love 
that was expressed in a remarkable correspondence. 
The letters that passed between them cover science, 
literature, art, politics, history, and theology. At last, 
on the 4th of July, 1826, their letters ended forever, 
and they joined in another realm, for another era of 
love and progress. Adams, not knowing that Jeffer- 
son was sick—for it took seven days to carry news 
from Boston to Monticello—died whispering : ‘‘ But 
Jefferson lives.” So great was his confidence in the 
wisdom of this wonderful friend of his that he was 
content to leave the Republic if only Jefferson still 
lived to watch over its destinies. 

A letter to Adams dated August 15, 1820, is an ex- 
cellent illustration of Jefferson’s methods of thinking. 
‘‘Enough of criticism ; let me turn to your puzzling 
letter of May 21 on matter, spirit, motion, etc. Its 
crowd of scepticisms kept me from sleep. I read it 
and laid it down; read and laid it down; again and 
again ; and to give rest to my mind I was obliged to 
recur ultimately to my habitual anodyne. ‘I feel 
therefore I exist.’ I feel bodies which are not myself; 
there are other existences then. I call them ma/fer. 
I feel them changing place. This gives me motion. 
Where there is an absence of matter I call it void, or 
- nothing, or immaterial space. On the basis of sensa- 
tion, of matter and motion, we may erect the fabric of 
all the certainties we can have or need. I can con- 


ceive ‘hough? to be an action of a particular organisa- 
tion of matter, formed for that purpose by its creator, 
as well as that attraction is an attribute of matter. 
When once we quit the basis of sensation, all is in the 
wind. To talk of immaterial existences is to talk of 
nothings. To say that the human soul, angels, God 
are immaterial, is to say they are nothings—or that 
there is no God, no angels, no soul. I cannot reason 
otherwise ; but I believe I am supported by Locke 
and Stewart. At what age of the Christian Church 
this heresy of immaterialism or masked atheism crept 
in I do not exactly know. Buta heresy it is. Jesus 
taught nothing of it. He told us, indeed, that God is 
a spirit—but did not define a spirit as not material. 
The ancient fathers held spirit to be light, thin, an 
etherial gas—but still matter. Origen says: ‘Deus 
ipse corporalis est; sed graviorum tantum corporum 
ratione incorporeus.’ St. Macarius, speaking of an- 
gels, says: ‘Quamvis enim subtilia sint, tamen in 
substantia, forma et figura, secundum tenuitatem na- 
ture eorum corpora sunt.’” Jefferson adds quo- 
tations, in Greek and in Latin, from Justin Martyr, 
Ocellus d’Argens, St. Basil, etc.; showing a remark- 
able familiarity with classic languages and literature, 
as well as theology. He goes on to argue in favor of 
what he calls materialism. ‘‘ Rejecting all organs of 
information therefore but senses, I rid myself of the 
Pyrrhonisms with which an indulgence in hyper-phys- 
ical speculations disquiet the mind. A single sense 
may sometimes be deceived ; never all our senses to- 
gether; with their faculty of reasoning. I am sure 
that I really know many, many things, and none more 
surely than that I love you with all my heart; and 
pray for the continuance of your life until you shall be 
tired of it yourself.” 

Again, to Adams he writes: ‘‘The result of your 
fifty or sixty years of religious reading in four words, 
‘be just and good,’ is that in which all our inquiries 
must end, as the riddles of all the priesthoods end in 
four words, ‘udi panis, ibi deus.’" He refers to a 
biographer who had asked him if it was true that he 
had changed his religious views. ‘‘My answer was, 
Say nothing of my religion. It is known to myself and 
my God alone. Its evidence before the world is to be 
sought in my life. If that has been honest and dutiful 
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to society, the religion which has regulated it cannot 
be a bad one. Affectionately adieu, Th. Jefferson.” 
Perhaps the most important letter of all as bearing 
on theological matters is one to Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house. In it he sums up the doctrines of Jesus as: 
‘¢(1) There is only one God, and he all-perfect. (2) 
There is a future state of reward and punishment. 
(3) To love God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor 
as thyself, is the sum of religion. These are the great 
points on which he endeavored to reform the religion 
of the Jews. But compare with those the demoralis- 
ing dogmas of Calvin. (1) That there are three Gods. 
(2) That good works or love of our neighbor are noth- 
ing. (3) That faith is everything ; and the more in- 
comprehensible the proposition the more merit in the 
faith. (4) That reason in religion is of unlawful use. 
(5) That God from the beginning elected certain in- 
dividuals to be saved, and certain others to be damned; 
and that no crimes of the former can damn them ; no 
virtues of the latter save. Now, which of these is the 
true Christian? He who believes and acts on the 
simple doctrines of Jesus? Or the impious dogma- 
tists, as Athanasius and Calvin? Verily I say these 
last are the false shepherds, foretold as to enter not 


- by the door into the sheepfold. They are usurpers of 


the Christian name, teaching a.ccounter religion. Their 
blasphemies have driven thinking men into infidelity, 
who have too hastily rejected the supposed author 
himself. Had the doctrines of Jesus always been 
preached as pure as they came from his lips the whole 
civilised world would now have been Christian. I re- 
joice that in this blessed country of free inquiry and 
belief, which has surrendered its creed and conscience 
to neither kings nor priests. The general doctrine of 
one only God is reviving ; and I trust that there is not 
a young man now living in the United States who will 
not die a Unitarian. 

‘¢ But much I fear that when this great truth shall 
be re-established, its votaries will fall into the fatal 
error of fabricating formulas of creed and confessions 
of faith, the engines which destroyed the religion of 
Jesus, and made of Christendom a mere Aceldama. 
How much wiser are the Quakers, who, keeping 
within the pale of common sense, suffer no specula- 
tion to impair the love of brethren. Be this the wis- 
dom of Unitarians ; this the holy mantle which shall 
cover within its charitable circumference all who be- 
lieve in one God and who love their neighbor.”’ His 
anticipation of the future of Unitarianism was correct ; 
for it was then just at the threshold of a struggle to 
suppress Theodore Parker and the Religion of Hu- 
manity. 

He was at this time devoting his whole strength to 
the founding of a university system. Satisfied that a 
National University at Washington could not precede, 


but must follow State Universities, he labored to es- 
tablish a State University for Virginia. Before he 


could secure a charter, Judge Woodward, his devoted 


friend, and whom during his presidency he had ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Michigan, had created in 
that wilderness a university on his friend’s plan. In 
this university it was provided that no religious creed 
should be taught. And it is the most curious com- 
mentary on Jeffersonianism, that for about ten years 
the only two professors were Father Richard, a Jesuit 
priest, and Rev. John Monteith, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. The charter of the Virginia University followed 
in 1822. Jefferson wrote to Dr. Cooper: ‘‘In our 
University, you know, there is no professorship of 
divinity. A handle has been made of this to dissemi- 
nate an idea that this is an institution not merely of 
no religion, but against all religion. Occasion was 
taken at the last meeting of the Visitors to bring for- 
ward an idea to silence the calumny. In our annual 
report we suggest that different religious sects estab- 
lish each for itself a professorship of its own tenets, 
on the confines of the University. I think the invita- 
tion will be accepted by some of the sects from candid 
intentions, and by others from jealousy and rivalship. 
By bringing the sects together and mixing them, we 
shall soften their asperities, neutralise their preju- 
dices, and make the general religion a religion of 
peace, reason and morality.” Here was the idea of a 
comparative study of religions, adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Paris about 1875, suggested by the fertile 
brain of Jefferson in 1822. 

It was a peculiarity of Jefferson that he was as 
outspoken in his religious convictions as in his politi- 
cal. He says to James Smith that he writes with 
freedom because, while claiming a right to his Unita- 
rian convictions, he yielded to others as freely equal 
freedom. ‘‘Both religions make honest men.” His 
friendship with Priestley was based partly on the 
grounds of science and learning, partly on theological 
sympathy. Priestley had had his house razed and 
burned in England, and had fled to the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania. jJefferson’s desire was to make him the 
leading professor in his university. 

The bitter antagonism of New England Federals 
was more to Jefferson’s religious views than to his 
political,—but they abhorred both. There was not a 
shade of political policy in his retort, ‘‘From the 
clergy I expect no mercy; they crucified their Saviour 
who preached that his kingdom was not of this world. 
And all who practise on that precept must expect the 
extreme of their wrath.” This is, however, an excep- 
tional passage in Jefferson’s letters. Asa rule they 
are forbearing, generous, tolerant, and pacificatory. 

In summing up what this country owes to this pre- 
eminent statesman, We must add the present freedom 
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of our university system from theological thraldom. 
Heretofore the colleges had been founded mainly to 
confirm sectarian views in religion, and to educate 
ministers. Before establishing the University of Vir- 
ginia he undertook to reform the College of William 
and Mary. This he failed to accomplish. ‘The col- 
lege,” he writes, ‘‘is an establishment of the Church 
of England ; the Visitors must be all of that Church ; 
the professors must subscribe to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles ; its students learn its catechism.” Religious 
jealousies took alarm and refused to pass Jefferson's 
reform bill. 

We must not underestimate the religious impor- 
tance of the revolution of 1800 that placed Jefferson 
in the presidency. It was not a mere struggle of Re- 
publicans with Federalists to control the shaping of 
political events. It put an end to such legislation as 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and to the partisan ha- 
rangues of Supreme Judges; but equally it ended the 
power of Puritanism to make Washington the seat of 
a semi-theological government. Our country to-day 
is a land where Church cannot control the State any 
more than the State can control the Church. The 
eighteenth century found Calvin in full control of New 
England; and his spirit as dominant in the State as 
in the Church. It was a fixed determination of such 
men as Pickering, Wolcott, Strong, Ames, and Cabot 
to at least dominate the nation’s sentiments. Failing 
in this, in 1803, they undertook to secede and form a 
separate Northern Confederacy. Jefferson’s superb 
statesmanship prevented both their aims, and gave us 
a government untinged with theology. 

But best of all was Jefferson’s belief in the ethics 
of politics. At thirty-three he wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. Eleven years later he was the au- 
thor of the Northwest Ordinance, that forever de- 
barred slavery from our Territories. In 1784 he was 
nearly successful in exscinding slavery from the great 
Southwest. He lost his ordinance by only one vote, 
—and to the end of his life he mourned over that one 
lacking vote. With Madison’s aid he abolished primo- 
geniture and the established church in Virginia, but 
did not succeed in equally determined efforts to abol- 
ish slavery. In the draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that Jefferson first drew up he indicted 
George III. for ‘‘having waged cruel war against hu- 
man nature itself, violating its most sacred right of 
life and liberty in the persons of a distant people who 
never offended him, captivating and carrying into sla- 
very in another hemisphere, or to incur death in the 
transportation thither, determined to keep open a 
market where men should be bought and sold.” But 
this sentence was struck out in committee. Speaking 
of the Northwest Ordinance, Webster said: ‘‘I doubt 
whether one single law of any law-giver ancient or 


modern has produced effects of more marked and last- 
ing character. It fixed forever the character of the 
population in that vast region northwest of the Ohio.” 
It is impossible to compare the ethical character of 
the legislative efforts of Jefferson and Madison with 
that of later times without asking if our political life 
has undergone degeneration. 


THE WHITE ROOM. 
BY VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE. 

Ir was an artist’s masterpiece. He had wrought 
it all with his own hands, after his idea, which grew 
as he wrought. It was not square nor long nor round, 
nor any regular shape, such as we are used to think- 
ing of rooms ; it was wider here and narrower there, 
and had strange turns and niches and carvings and 
arches ; and in all these there were bits of statuary, 
or tiny fountains, or flowers, or curious sea things 
gathered from many shores, shells and corals and ocean 
feathers, picked up years apart. The light came from 
above as all light should, and the dazzling beauty of 
the ceiling was like a broken arc from a cave’s roof, so 
white and gleaming was it with the strange substance 
he had made; and the walls had all the wild fantastic 
tracery of the frost-forests on our winter windows, 
which God paints—but no man. The statues were 
all white, of unflawed marble; and the silken curtains 


looped back from the small bed were snow. The fish 


in the little fountains had silver scales, and in the 
recess where he had. made an aviary were four pure- 
plumed birds. And all the flowers and all the curious 
sea things were white. The divans were of spotless 
velvet, and the rugs upon the glistening floor, wrought 
in strange patterns by his own deft fingers, were of 
white velvet too. There was a little case of books 
bound in blanch covers, and beside it a silver-stringed 
harp, mantled in a stainless case. There was one pic- 
ture, only one. If it had been made for sale! But now 
it is only I to write of it, I, who saw it once after all 
was finished. He was an impressionist, my artist, long 
before the impressionists began to make noise in the 
world. He painted the white light of a day, as it lies 
on sky and water,—only a stretch of sky and water, 
seen of a summer afternoon, when the clouds drift 
like curled feathers and the boats are sleeping on 
Canarsie Bay. That was the last touch to the White 
Room, except the Easter-lilies he placed in the great 
vase between the tall wax tapers. He had been work- 
ing fifteen years that day,—for her, the Soul of the 
White Room, herself the whitest thing, his pure-faced 
Scandinavian girl with the chiselled face that looked 
out with saint’s eyes from under its aureole of pale 
hair as if the breath of the High One had blown upon 
her,“and no other. So she had seemed to him when 
he married her, and so with his steadfast love she 
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seemed to him now. Fifteen years! And he had said 
no word to her in all that time of the marvel he was 
creating for her,—all with his own hands, which was 
the only true art. It had taken very long. And all 
that time that he had wandered and searched and 
wrought, for her, only for her, she had been living 
with that beautiful, meek, white patience of hers, in 
the dirty, narrow city alley, where they had iad to 
live when young and poor; complaining nothing,— 
only now and then wishing for a little more of his pres- 
ence, suggesting perhaps some little trifle, which he 
did not buy, partly to prove her excellence, partly be- 
cause of the great thing he was making. And when 
he saw a darker blue of disappointment settle in her 
eyes would say, ‘‘ My girl shall have something far 
better some day.” 

And now it was come to pass. To-morrow he 
would take her, when the third lily should have opened 
a little wider. She should see his white dream, of 
which she was the angel,—had been for so many years. 
She should understand what she had been to him, who 


_ jhad not wrought for the praise of men but for one wo- 


man only. 

And thinking so he turned into the alley-way, lift- 
ing his eyes to the small-paned window. 

‘THERE WAS NO LIGHT. 

Yes, she had gone. There was a letter badly spelt 
and written, but it told a world. She had waited, she 
had been patient, she had served, she had not asked 
much, she had been promised as we promise children 
stars in the morning if they sleep now. She had wanted 
a little, only a little, every day; nothing grand, noth- 
ing more than ordinary ; a common rag-carpet would 
have done, a cheap frame or so for the bright prints 
she had saved to trim the naked walls ; some other 
little things, no matter what now; she knew she should 
never get them. He had not noticed perhaps; his 
life had lain outside; he had seen things. But for her 
it had been so weary. She was going away ; it was 
wrong, perhaps, but she should not come back, 

Now the artist was a little more than an artist. He 
was a philosopher, too. So he did not act like a com- 
mon man. He did not groan to his friends, nor take 
to drink, nor talk of suicide, nor grow sour to men 
and bitter to women. He lived on in the old place, 
quite the same. He played with other women’s chil- 


dren, and sat late at the door on summer nights read- © 


ing his paper by the street-light. But still he went 
alone to the house under the trees, by the water-side, 
and saw that the White Room was kept very white, 
long after the lilies had withered. 

And the end of it all was that one night he found 
her in the gutter, quite drunk and dying. And he 
took her in his arms and rode with her to the water- 
side and carried her to the White Room, and laid her, 


all soiled, on the white bed, and there she died. Just 
before, she unclosed her misty eyes and shuddered : 
‘*Ugh! The horrid fancies in the liquor. It looks all 
white, wHITE, like a Dead-house! Powdered grave- 
stones! Ugh! If there were only a bit of blue or 
red.” 

He dug her grave with his own hands. He worked 
all night to line it with the gayest blooms of Life, and 
laid her in when the morning was streaking crimson 
against the azure. To-day she sleeps under violets 
and carnations, with no white stone at foot or head. 


ABOLITION OF WITCH PROSECUTION. 


Tue first protests against witch prosecution were 
raised at the time when the two inquisitors Sprenger 
and Institutoris, fortified with the unequivocal author- 
ity of his Holiness the Pope, carried on their criminal 


profession in the boldest way. The outrages of the 


Inquisition were pointed out in a pamphlet entitled 
Dialogus de lamiis et pythonibus mutieribus, written in 
1489 by Dr. Ulrich Molitoris, an attorney of Constance. 
Two other prominent men of the juridical profession, 
Alciatus and Ponzinibius, expressed themselves in the 
same spirit ; they declared bodily excursions of witches 
and similar things to be pure imagination. But their 
arguments were of no avail, for Bartholomzus de 
Spina, the master of the holy palace, declared that 
jurists could not understand the case of witchcraft. 
There is a remarkable instance on record that the 
hangman of Vienna refused to perform his office on 
October 21, 1498. The execution had to be delayed 
until another hangman could be procured.'! Another 
case is mentioned by Soldan.? Katharine Hensel of 
Feckelberg was sentenced to die in June, 1576, but 
when at the place of execution she pleaded her in- 
nocence, the hangman refused to execute her. The 
case was referred to the Palsgrave George John of 
Veldenz who after a careful examination of the trial 
ordered an acquittal and condemned the township 
Feckelberg to bear the costs.*® 
The famous Erasmus of Rotterdam published a 
letter in the year 1500 in which he spoke of devil- 
contracts as an invention made by the witch prosecu- 
tors; but his satire had no effect ; for, in the mean- 
time, fagots were constantly burning all over Europe. 
The first successful attempt—successful only tem- 
porarily and in a limited degree—of stopping witch 
prosecution came from a Protestant physician, Johan- 
nes Weier (Latin ‘‘ Wierus”’ or ‘‘ Piscinarius”), He 
was born in Grave, 1515, had studied medicine in 
Schlager, Wiener Shissen aus dem Mittelalter, 11., n. F., p. 35; men- 
tioned by Roskoff, II., p. 294; Konig and others. 


2 Hexenprocesse, p. 255. 
$Quoted in Zusdtze of the German translation of Weier’s De pracsti- 
demonum. 
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Paris, and travelled in Africa, where, as he tells us, he 
had had a good opportunity of studying sorcery. Then 
he went to Crete, and on his return was elected body- 
physician to Duke William of Cleves. His work of six 
books, De prestigiis Daemonum et incantationibus ac 
Veneficiis, appeared in 1563. He still believes in the 
Devil and in magic, but he rejects the possibility of 
witchcraft and compacts with the Devil. He boldly ac- 
cuses monks and clergymen of being, under the pretext 
of serving religion, most zealous servants of Beelze- 
bub. William, Duke of Cleves, Frederic, Count of 
Palatine, and the Count of Niurwenar, followed Wei- 
er’s advice and suppressed all witch prosecution. 
Twenty years after Weier another heroic man, a 
Protestant, named Meyfart, rector of the Latin school 
of Coburg, raised his voice of warning. His booklet 
was a sermon of ‘‘Admonitions to the powerful princes 
and the conscientious preachers,” by which word he 
meant the Dominican fathers who were the official 
witch prosecutors. He reminded them of the day of 
judgment, when they would be held to account for 
every torture and tear of their victims. 
Weier and Meyfart made a deep impression. But 
a reaction followed. How little, after all, Weier suc- 
ceeded in conquering the belief in witchcraft, which 
he had temporarily shaken, can be learned from the 
fact that in the Protestant Electorate of Saxony a 
criminal ordinance was issued in the year 1572 which 
threatens all people making a compact with the Devil 
‘to be brought from life to death on the fagot.”’ 
Witch prosecution continued unabated, yet it is 
noteworthy that even authors advocating their prac- 
tice now begin to demand greater care and more cir- 
cumspection. As an instance we mention Thomas 
Erastus, a Heidelberg physician, in his work De /amiis 
et strigibus, 1577, which is a new digest of the con- 
tents of the Witches’ Hammer in the form of a dialogue. 
Other defenders of witchcraft of the same period, how- 
ever, were as fierce and superstitious as ever; such 
were Jean Bodin, a Frenchman, the Germans, Scrib- 
onius, a professor of Marburg, Peter Binsfeld, the 
Suffragan Bishop of Treves, and especially Judge Ni- 
colaus Remigius, the author of the Demono/atria. 
Cornelius Loos, a canonicus and professor at the 
University of Treves and a devout Catholic Christian, 
was unfortunate enough to be more clear-headed than 
his bishop, Peter Binsfeld. Recognising the baseness 
of judges in the cases of witchcraft he wrote a book 
De vera et falsa magia. The book was never pub- 
lished ; it was stopped in the press and its author 
sent to prison. In 1593 Loos was forced to recant on 


his knees before the assembled dignitaries of the 
Church. He died in 1595 by the plague, which prob- 
ably saved him from an execution at the stake. Loos’s 
manuscript was supposed to be lost but was discov- 
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ered of late by Prof. George Lincoln Burr of Cornell 
University. 

Adam Tanner’ (1572—1632), and Paul Laymann 
(1575-1635), two Jesuits of South Germany, strongly 
advised the judges to be very careful in lawsuits 
against witches. When death overtook Tanner on a 
journey in a little place called Unken, the parishioners 
refused to grant him a Christian burial, because a 
‘thairy little imp” was found among his things on a 
glass plate. It was an insect prepared for the micro- 
scope.* The curate of Enken, however, succeeded in 
convincing his congregation of the harmless nature of 
the ‘‘imp,” and they at last consented to the interment 
in their cemetery. 

Most touching is the narrative of another Jesuit, a 
noble-minded man, who takes a prominent place 
among the strugglers against the dreary superstition 
of burning witches. This man is Friedrich Spee von 
Langenfeld (1591-1635), a poet and the author of a 
collection of songs called 7rufsnachtigaill (spite night- 
ingale), whose warnings remained unheeded, ‘‘as a 
voice crying in the wilderness.” His ‘‘ Cautio crim#- 
nalis’’ (published anonymously‘ in 1631) was an ap- 
peal, much needed at the time, to the German author- 
ities anent their legal proceedings against witches. 

Spee was engaged in Franconia as pastor, and had 
prepared not fewer than two hundred persons accused 
of witchcraft for their death at the stake. Scarcely 
thirty years of age, he was asked one day by Philip 
of Schoenborn, Bishop of Wiirzburg, why his hair had 
turned gray. ‘‘Through grief,” he said. ‘Of the 
many witches whom I prepared for death, not one 
was guilty.” The reply must have burnt in the soul 
of the questioner, for ever after Philip of Schoenborn 
remained under its influence. Spee confessed to the 
Bishop that he was the author of the ‘‘ Cautio crimi- 
nalis,” and the Bishop did not betray the confidence 
of the young Jesuit. 

Says Spee in his ‘‘ Cautio criminalis”: 

‘‘In these proceedings no one is allowed to have legal assis- 
tance or defence, however honest it may be. For it is claimed 
that it is a crimen exceptum, such a crime as is not subject to the 
rules of ordinary legal proceedings. And even if an attorney were 
allowed, he would from the beginning become suspicious himself, 
as a patron and protector of witches, so that all mouths are shut 
and all pens blunted, and one can neither speak nor write. . . . I 
swear solemnly that of the many persons whom I accompanied to 
the stake, there was not one who could be said to have been duly 
convicted ; and two other pastors made me the same confession 
from their experience. Treat the heads of the Church, the judges, 


myself, in the same way, as those unfortunate ones, let us undergo 
the same tortures, and you will convict us all as wizards.” 


1See New York Evening Post, Nov. 13, 1886. 

2 Sometimes spelled Thanner.””" See Konig, ib. p, 572, and Roskoff, 
IL, p. 308. 

3 Konig says it was a mosquito, and Roskoff a flea. 

4That Spee von Langenfeld was the author of the “ Cast/o criminalis' 
was discovered by Leibnitz. 
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Spee did not deny the possibility of witchcraft ; he 
was a faithful believer in the dogmas held by the 
Church of his age. He merely objected to the abuses 
of witchcraft and recommended clemency. 

Philip of Schoenborn became Archbishop of Ma- 
yence, and to his honor be it said that under his gov- 
ernment no fagots were lit. 

In Holland witch prosecution abated in 1610; in 
Geneva, Switzerland, it ceased in 1632. 

Christine, Queen of Sweden, as the first act after 
‘her accession to the throne, issued a proclamation on 
February 16, 1649, which applied also to all the Swe- 
dish possessions on German soil, to stop all proceed- 
ings of the Inquisition and witch prosecution. Gabriel 
- Naudé, a Frenchman (he died 1680), wrote against 

witch prosecution, and, although the Parliament of 
_ France which convened at Rouen insisted on the ex- 
istence of witchcraft and on the necessity of the capi- 
tal punishment of witches, Louis XIV. decreed in 
1672 to dismiss all cases of witchcraft. To be sure, 
he re-introduced the law of capital punishment of 
witches in 1683, but did not fail to limit the power of 
the judges. 

_ In England witch prosecution abated in the year 
1682. Glanville, a fanatic Englishman of Somerset, 
felt himself called upon to refute the writings of Ga- 
briel Naudé and found many followers, but Dr. Web- 
ster, a physician, stood up against Glanville’s super- 
_ stitious propositions. Glanville thereupon proceeded 
to hunt witches, but the English Government ordered 
Mr. Hunt, a justice of the peace, of Somerset, to stop 
him. 

Horst (in his Zauderdib/., VI., 310) publishes a 
strange instance of the fanaticism of the seventeenth 
century which appeared anonymously under the title 
Druten-Zeitung, in 1627, praising in poor verses the 
great deeds of the Inquisition. According to Horst’s 
authority, they are written by a Protestant who ex- 
presses his joy and gratitude to God that in the ad- 
joining Catholic countries the extirpation of witch- 
craft had been a success. Thus it is apparent, that 
in spite of Weier and Spee, the idea of witchcraft and 
of the necessity of witch prosecution was still deeply 
rooted in the minds of the people. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the polemics 
against the belief in the Devil began to grow bolder 
and ever bolder. A Dutch physician, Anton van Dale, 
no longer attributes the pagan oracles to the influence 
- of the Devil, but to priestly fraud (De oraculis Ethni- 
corum, Amsterdam, 1685), and set the people to think- 
ing on witch prosecution (see his work Diéssertationes 
de origine ac progressu Idololatria, etc., 1696). He 
thus prepared the way for the two great reformers 
Bekker and Thomasius, who openly and squarely de- 
nounced witchcraft as a superstition and at last suc- 
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ceeded in abolishing the official prosecutions of witches 
by the authorities of State and Church. 

Balthasar Bekker, a Dutch clergyman of German 
descent, published in 1691—1693 a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Enchanted World” (De detooverde Wereld), which was 
a thorough and careful examination of the belief in 
devils, witches, and the legal suits conducted against 
witches. Bekker is a faithful Christian who under- 
takes to prove that the existence of a personal Devil 
is a superfluous assumption. His book is a formid- 
able attack upon the Inquisition and its habits of en- 
snaring its innocent victims. And the success of the 
book was as great as it was deserved. Within two 
months four thousand copies were sold. And yet did 
Bekker fail to convince his contemporaries. A flood 
of refutations appeared, and the synod to whom he 
presented his work, a Protestant body, condemned 
his views and discharged him from the ministry. 

The seeds sown by Bekker were reaped by Chris- 
tian Thomasius (1656-1718), professor at the Univer- 
sity of Halle, who waged a relentless war against 
witch prosecution. He denied the bodily corporeality 
of the Devil, which serves him as an argument to deny 
the possibility of making a compact with him. His 
main writings are Dissertatio de crimine magia and De 
origine et progressu processus ingquisitorit contra sagas. 

Thomasius was more successful than his predeces- 
sors. All official witch prosecutions ceased, and the 
Devil was no longer an object of universal awe. King 
Frederick the Great of Prussia was the first who fol- 
lowed England’s example to forbid the application of 
any kind of torture in legal proceedings.? 

The Inquisition was still in existence during the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century in Spain, a 
country distinguished by its ultra-Roman conception 
of Christianity. 

When in 1808, after the battle of Ramosiera, the 
French troops under General La Salle conquered To- 
ledo, they opened the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
The cells were dark and unclean holes, scarcely large 
enough to allow a man to stand upright, and most of 
the prisoners that were brought up to daylight had 
become stiff and crippled by the maltreatment of the 
torturers. Unhappily they and their liberators, a 
detached troop of lancers, were cut off by a furious 
mob of Spaniards from the main body of the French 
army. General La Salle hurried to their rescue but 
came too late; he found only the mangled bodies of 
the slaughtered. 


1The last remnant of the application of torture in Prussia is a simple 
wooden box, still preserved in the castle of Stettin. The judges had to deal 
with an obdurate criminal whose guilt in matters of forgery was apparent but 
he could not be prevailed upon to confess. In obedience to the order of Fred- 
erick the Great, the judges did not dare to extort a confession ; but they had 
a coffin-like box made in which the delinquent was placed, leaving his head 
free and causing him no direct pain. It is reported that he confessed within 
twenty-four hours. 
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In a subterranean vault General La Salle found a 
wooden statue of the holy virgin dressed in silk, her 
head surrounded with a golden halo, her right hand 
holding the standard of the Inquisition. She was fair 
to look at, but her breast was covered with spiked 
armor; and her arms and hands were movable by 
machinery concealed behind the statue. The servants 
of the Inquisition explained to General La Salle that 
it was used for bringing heretics to confession. The 
delinquent received the sacrament at the altar in the 
presence of the dimly illumined statue, and was once 
more requested to confess. Then two priests led him 
to the statue of the Madre dolorosa which miracul- 
ously seemed to welcome him by extending her arms. 
‘« She beckons you to her bosom,” they said ; ‘‘in her 
arms the most obdurate sinner will confess,” where- 
upon the arms closed, pressing their victim upon the 
spikes and knives. 

Napoleon I. suppressed the Inquisition (in Spain 
December 4, 1808, and in Rome one year later), but 
it was revived by Ferdinand VII., King of Spain, June 
21, 1813. Its last victims were a Jew who was burned, 
and a Quaker school-master who was hanged in 1826. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century Pater John 
Joseph Gassner, vicar of Klésterle in Coire, a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, acted on the theory that the 
majority of diseases arose from demoniacal possession 
and he cured himself and his parishioners by exor- 
cism. The success of his cures made a great stir in 
the world and threatened a dangerous reaction. Some 
declared he was a charlatan, while others believed in 
him. 

Mesner, at the request of the Elector of Bavaria, 
made investigations and said that he explained his 
miracles as spiritualistic magnetic influences, while La- 
vater maintained that the curative element consisted 
solely in the glorious name of Jesus. Gassner lived 
some time in Constance, afterwards in Ratisbon, 
partly protected, partly distrusted by his ecclesiastical 
superiors. In 1775 he went to Amberg, then to Sulz- 
bach, where the halo of his miraculous cures waned. 
The Prince-Bishop of Ratisbon declared in his favor, 
but Emperor Joseph II. forbade his exorcisms in the 
whole Roman empire. The Archbishops of Prague 
and Salzburg rejected him, and even Pope Pius VI. 
disapproved of him. 

Gassner’s exorcisms renewed the interest taken in 
the problem of the existence of the Devil. The ques- 
tion was discussed in several publications, among 
which we mention ‘‘a humble petition for information 
to the great men who do no longer believe in a Devil,” 
written anonymously from the orthodox standpoint 
by Professor Késter, of Giessen, editor of a religious 
periodical. It was answered in another pamphlet: 
‘‘Humble reply of a country-clergyman,” whose au- 


thor claims that the biblical Satan is an allegory, idols 
are called ‘‘nothings” in Hebrew, and the Devil is 
one of these nothings. He offers rationalistic explana- 
tions of the Bible, representing, for instance, the 
tempter of Christ as ‘‘a sly messenger and spy of the 
synagogue,” and declaring the theory of a Devil to be 
idolatry disguised in orthodoxy, and a sublimated 
Manicheeism. The author concludes: ‘‘I had rather 
that the people fear God than the Devil. The fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom, but the fear of the 
Devil, whatever be its results, is no Christian adorn- 
ment.” 

The number of anti-diabolists increased rapidly, 
even among the clergy; yet the belief in a personal 
Devil remained the orthodox view, and if we are not 
mistaken it is still regarded as an essential dogma of 
the Christian faith by many theologians, especially 
among those who display a contempt for worldly cul- 
ture and secular science. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL. 
BY KENNETH ADAIR. 

THERE had been a lively discussion on the veranda 
on the much mooted question of ‘‘The Attitude of 
the American Woman toward Labor,” and we had 
listened with amusement to the sallies, half-satirical, 
half-humorous, of a tall girl whose large brown eyes 
looked out from a perfectly untroubled countenance. 
As she rose with a low-voiced ‘‘Good night” I turned 
to Fitzedward and exclaimed, ‘‘There is a woman 
whom I will venture never knew a care!” 

‘¢You are wrong, Kenneth, that girl has drunk the 
cup of sorrow to its bitterest dregs, and has felt the 
keenest smart that poverty can inflict.” 

I was interested and begged the story which I 
knew must lie behind my friend’s grave words. He 
gave it in substantially these words: 

‘‘I will not dwell upon the story of her deeper 
griefs, sorrow is sacred; suffice it to say that almost 
penniless she came to Cleveland and began an un- 
availing search for employment as a stenographer, 
and at length found herself footsore and weary with 
scarce a penny in her pocket and no prospect of work 
before her. She had lived upon one scanty meal a day 
for over two weeks, and now she wondered vaguely 
how much longer her strength would last, and why 
the universal verdict of mankind had been that it is 
better ‘for the mind to suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune.’ She smiled as she thought 
how often she had stood before her school in days 
that were past and told the pupils how the world 
needed the trained mind and the willing hand, and 
now with the best training the best schools afford, she 
was upon the verge of starvation, while the weary 
miles she had walked that day in search of employ- 
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